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should be heard in London only. Whether Lord Selborne
could have innovated more, had he wished, may be argued.
But the fate of his scheme for a single appeal does not encourage
the idea.
Such being the Gladstone government's two outstanding con-
tributions to national progress during the part of its career sub-
sequent to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, let us now
trace the diary and brief chronicle of that period. August 1870
is a watershed in the administration's fortunes. Before that date
it had been popular as well as strenuous, backed by a majority
in the country no less than in the house. But from about then a
change set in. The majority at Westminster remained, though
nerve-shaken by adverse by-elections; but that in the constitu-
encies continuously trickled away.
The earliest weakening was due to radical and nonconformist
disappointment over the compromise policy of Forster's Educa-
tion Act. Forster's own constituents at Bradford carried a vote of
censure on him at his first meeting after the act was passed. Next,
as we have seen, came patriotic misgivings about the London Con-
ference's surrender to Russia in the matter of the Black Sea, A
little later came further shocks to patriotic feeling in connexion
with the Alabama claims* This matter, though not finally settled
till 18712, arose wholly out of events in the sixties, and for con-
venience its fuller treatment in this history has been left to the
volume covering that period, where details of its various phases
will be given. Here it may suffice to say, that in 1871-2 three
separate occasions arose, when British pride was severely
wounded. The first was in April of the former year, when the
United States asked us to admit inadmissible principles; the
second in the following December, when she revived before the
arbitrators her so-called Indirect Claims; and the third in Sep-
tember 1872, when the arbitrators called on Great Britain to
pay 15,000,000 dollars by way of damages. The Gladstone
government had on each of these occasions the moral courage to
take a wise but unpopular course* Posterity praises its extreme
wisdom; but what stood out at the time was its extreme un-
popularity.
The year 1871, besides the big agitation against Cardwcll,
witnessed a teacup storm over the budget. Down to and includ-
ing 1870, the finance of the Gladstone government was plain